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ernment for a few months, returned from a con-
tinental holiday a dying man and tendered his
resignation to the King by letter without seeking a
farewell audience. Lord Curzon was the most dis-
tinguished member of the Government and the leader
of the House of Lords and he not unnaturally ex-
pected the premiership. But the official opposition
was then represented by the Labour Party, almost the
whole of whose political strength lay in the Commons.
In these circumstances King George V was doubtful
whether the office of Prime Minister could be given
to a peer. Lord Balfour, the most experienced of the
country's elder statesmen and by then himself some-
what detached from party politics, was consulted and
advised that it could not. The King accordingly sent
for Mr. Baldwin, who was able to form a government.

Neither in the choice of a Prime Minister nor in
the construction of the Cabinet has the House of
Commons, as such, any voice whatever; but party
leaders are elected by the members of the party in
both Houses and at such elections the choice of the
Commons is decisive. Moreover, the sort of reputa-
tion that entitles a politician to a place in the Cabinet
is more easily and more frequently made in the House
of Commons than in the House of Lords or on the
platform. Under the American system members of
the Cabinet are appointed by the President and are
responsible to him. Their appointments need confirm-
ation by the Senate but do not concern the House of
Representatives.

The rise of die House of Commons dates from 1485,